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sense the extreme expression. A slight change in arrangement and treatment of 
material would remedy this. The closing chapters on " The Growth of Public Ele- 
mentary Education," "Secondary and Higher Education," "Other Characteristic 
Developments (Higher Education of Women, University Extension, etc.)," and 
" School Supervision " are among the best in the book, though even in these one 
receives the impression of sketchiness. 

But we must not demand too much of an author who undertakes to give a gen- 
eral view of the history of education in one moderate-sized volume. Something must 
be left to the good sense and energy of instructors and students. As at the beginning 
of this review, we must commend Professor Kemp's history as an excellent guide-book 
to a most interesting field. It is highly agreeable and profitable reading. Whatever 
faults it exhibits have evidently been committed by a master of his subject, and not by 
one superficially acquainted with it. The style is absolutely clear, the sentences short 
and periodic. The page is printed in large, open type, and the general mechanical 
execution of the book is excellent. 

Nathaniel Butler. 
The University of Chicago. 



A Latin Grammar for Schools. By Andrew Fleming West. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

" This book is planned to give as much grammar as is serviceable in the school 
study of Latin. If Latin grammar is to be understood and relished by boys, it must 

be confined to the most necessary facts A sketch in outline contains less, but 

tells the beginner more than an elaborate picture does. Scientific Latin grammar is 
not for boys, but for men." (Preface, p. 7.) No claim is made for originality, except 
in the form of statement, and ample acknowledgment is made to the masters of the 
subject. 

The aim of the book is clearly set forth, and the remarks that here follow are all 
made from the point of view of elementary teaching, and not from that of critical 
scholarship. The type is unusually large, the classification and arrangement are, in 
the main excellent, and the form of expression is clear, concise, and graphic. Even 
he who wants to run must read. 

Turning now to details, one fears that in the whole treatment of stem and end- 
ing, in both declension and conjugation, Mr. West lacks the courage of his convictions 
as set forth in his preface. " The body of a word is called the stem, to which is 
attached the ending" (p. 14). "The ending is properly the part attached to the last 
letter of the stem Oftentimes the last letter or letters of the stem are weak- 
ened, otherwise altered, or lost The changes made in forming the cases are 

too complicated for a beginner in grammar. For convenience, therefore, the change- 
able part aX the end of a noun is allowed to stand as the ending" (p. 15). And by 
inference the rest of the word is the stem; yet in the first declension (p. 17) we find 
mensa (stem mensa) with the list of case endings printed as usual — a, ae, ae, etc. 
The entire declension of this word is also printed in full. But is not the ques- 
tion obvious : Why is not the nominative mensaa, since the stem is mensa and the 
ending a? And if mensa be learned from the book in uncritical fashion, how 
about the other words of this declension ? For practical elementary teaching the 
stem (the word need not be used at all if one's scholarly conscience is troubled) 
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of mensa is mens, and that final a, "originally a, later a" (p. 16), that is not 
observable to the naked eye in classical Latin, should be mentioned in a note, in 
fine print, if at all. Microscopic Latin grammar is no more adapted to begin- 
ners than is scientific grammar. In the same way the stems in the other declen- 
sions are given as ending in 0, i, or a consonant, « and e. Any explanation of 
the dropping or changing of these vowels is barred, as quoted, but the simple state- 
ment that the working stem is found by dropping a case ending, usually the genitive, 
is nowhere made. When so much that is exceedingly elementary is given one has 
the right to expect the treatment throughout to live up to that standard. The criti- 
cism in regard to stems and endings applies to the handling of verbs and adjectives. 
The treatment of the latter is, however, particularly excellent in its lists of irregular- 
ities. 

The printing of English equivalents for the various forms in inflection seems to me 
a mistake. The forms represented certain notions in the Roman mind which are 
very frequently not classed together by the Englishman. For instance, the genitive 
matris may be " of mother," " for mother," " mother's," or even " mother's duty," accord- 
ing to the rest of the sentence ; when it stands alone it is impossible to decide which is 
correct, and to print any one, or even all, is either false or unnecessary. • Each case 
represents its own set of notions in the whole thought as expressed in the sentence. 
A knowledge of these possibilities, followed by the decision, on the grounds of proba- 
bility and good judgment, of which is best in the given instance, is all that is really 
essential. The rest is only an exercise in English expression. The point made is even 
more urgent in the conjugations of verbs. It is impossible to give a meaning, or even 
a correct list of reasonable length, for any given subjunctive form, and the attempt to 
do so leads to rigidity and a mechanical exchange of words on the part of the pupil. 
Let the possibilities be understood, let him see that the choice, within that range, is 
his to make, and then let him try his various choices until he finds the one most to 
his mind ; elasticity and life are given to his translation, and the reproach that the 
study of Latin injures the English of the young student loses all force. A student 
so trained will not be likely to translate " Cum grano salis" " With a com thou 
dancest," as did, according to The London Spectator, a youth in Cambridge, England. 

Gertrude Parker Dingee. 

Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago. 



